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The elephant has fascinated people of 
all ages in all parts of the world. Its 
size, strength, and intelligence make 
it a valuable beast of burden. In Asia 
and Africa, where some people con- 
sider it sacred, the elephant is as use- 
ful as the horse and is employed in a 
greater variety of ways. 

The influence of the elephant on 
Asian and African culture is also dis- 
cussed. Here is the story of the wild 
herds and their struggle for survival. 
Along with tracing the elephant's evo- 
lution, the authors provide the history 
of its usein warfare as well as its place 
in circus history. 

Junior naturalists will enjoy the ac- 
count of the elephant's physical char- 
acteristics and behavior patterns, as 
well as its role in literature, legend, 
and folklore. 
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Introducing the Elephant 


— Trunk and tusks distinguish elephants from all other animals. 
But Moeritherium, the original ancestor of the elephant, lacked 
both trunk and tusks. In fact, Moeritherium, wallowing in the 
swamps of what is now Egypt some thirty-five million years 
ago, looked more like a pig than an elephant. . 

As the eons passed, descendants of Moeritherium became 
larger and slowly developed trunks and tusks, which helped 
them gather food. Fossils reveal that several hundred different 
elephant-like animals roamed the world during various geo- 
logical ages. Some of them were fantastic creatures. Among 
these was Platybelodon, whose lower jaw ended in two flat 
tusks which were used as shovels when eating. 

The next known ancestor of the elephant was the mastodon. 
It appeared in the Pleistocene epoch (ten million to ten thou- 
sand years ago) when great ice sheets covered the earth. Several 
species of mastodons inhabited Eurasia and the Americas, and 
were hunted by early man. Unable to adjust to changing con- 
ditions, mastodons eventually became extinct. 

Meanwhile, primitive hunters were killing another ancestor 
of the elephant, the mammoth. Perfectly preserved mammoths 
have been found frozen in ice. Thus it has been a relatively 
simple task to compare the physical characteristics of the mam- 
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Mammoth engraved. on ivory 
by Stone Age man 


moth and present-day elephants. On the other hand, establish- 
ing the differences between mastodons and living elephants has 
been a difficult chore. This is because scientists have had to 
rely on the fossils of mastodons for their data. 

Research has revealed that mammoths originated in Asia. 
The oldest known mammoth bones were found in India and are 
about four million years old. Mammoths first spread into Europe, 
and then, about half a million years later, crossed the land 
bridge that connected Asia and North America at that time. 

Eventually, great herds of various species of mammoths 
grazed throughout the world, with the exception of South 


Print from a nineteenth-century book depicts 
the mammoth with other Stone Age animals. 


America and such isolated oceanic islands as Australia. No one 
knows why only two species of mammoths survived the coming 
of man and then vanished. One of the last of the great beasts 
was the Imperial mammoth that ranged through the western 
and southwestern United States. It may have been the bulkiest 
land mammal that has ever lived, standing over fifteen feet at 
the shoulder. 

By the time the mammoth became extinct, numerous species 
of elephants had evolved. Among them were animals only three 
feet tall that inhabited the islands of Crete, Cyprus, and Malta 
in the Mediterranean. These dwarfs, along with other elephant 
species, died out in time. The surviving species took two distinct 
forms, one inhabiting Africa, the other Asia. Today, the two 
existing species are called the African elephant (Loxodonta 
africana) and the Asian elephant (Elephas maximus). The 
latter is commonly called the "Indian elephant" even by nat- 
uralists, although the term is technically incorrect. 

Certain authorities separate the African elephant into two 
species—the large bush elephant and the smaller forest elephant. 
But the trend is to consider them two distinct types of a single 
species. 

Zoologists—students of animal life—maintain that the physi- 
cal differences between African and Indian elephants reflect 
the variations in the appearance of the mammoths that once 
lived in Africa and those that inhabited southern Asia. 


AFRICAN ELEPHANT 
- Loxodonta africana is the largest living land mammal. A full- 
grown bull (male) may be over eleven feet tall—African ele- 
phants are about the same height at the shoulder and the rump 
—and weigh six or seven tons. Cows (females) are smaller than 
bulls and weigh from four to five tons. 

African elephants can be distinguished from their Permet 
by their dark gray color, larger tusks, flat forehead, ringed trunk 
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with two finger-like organs at its tip, four toenails on the front 
feet, and the dip in the back behind the shoulders. 

However, the easiest way to identify an African elephant is 
by the ears, which are at least twice as big as the ears of the 
Indian elephant] Africana’s enormous ears (which may have 
pink edges) often measure six feet from top to bottom and four 
feet across. When fully extended by a curious or frightened 
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Old print shows Indian and African elephants. 
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elephant, the total spread of the ears may be as much as twenty 
feet! 

Incidentally, the huge, flapping, fan-shaped ears, the upper 
edges of which tend to flop over as an elephant grows older, 
serve not only as organs of hearing but also as built-in brooms 
to sweep insects away. 


INDIAN ELEPHANT 

Slightly shorter than their African cousins, Indian bulls rarely 
stand more than ten feet at the shoulder or weigh more than 
five tons. Cows are between seven and eight feet tall and weigh 
from two to four tons. While both sexes of African elephants 
have well-developed tusks, the Indian cow is either tuskless or 
has small tusks inside the mouth. On the island of Ceylon both 
bulls and cows lack tusks. However, it has been established 
that males native to Ceylon once bore tusks. 

The arched back of the Indian elephant is higher than either 
the shoulder or the rump. Because two humps are present just 
above the ears, the forehead is domed in shape. Not only is the 
trunk smoother than that of the African elephant but also it 
bears only a single lobe at the tip. There are five toenails on the 
front feet and four on the hind feet. 

As indicated, the Indian elephant’s ears are about half the 
size of those of the African species. Its skin is also a much 
lighter gray. Many Indian elephants have pink or white spots 
on their skins, while individuals with light-beige coloring are 
not uncommon. But the sacred symbol of ancient Siam, a white 
elephant with pink eyes, is a rarity. 

Despite the various differences in appearance, African and 
Indian elephants have a number of common physical charac- 
teristics—huge size, great height, and elongated nose. 
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Physical Characteristics 
of Elephants 


All elephants resemble one another whether they live in the 
forested savanna of Africa or the lush jungles of Asia. Besides 
being "look alikes," African and Asian elephants have prac- 
tically identical anatomies. 


Heap 
The elephant’s skull is very light for its size. This is because 
the skull bones are pierced with openings called sinuses. The 


Drawing and photo of skull of an Indian elephant. The a is the brain 
cavity, the d's are the molars. In the photograph, the tusk is missing. 


Note the eyelashes on this 
captive Indian bull ele- 
phant. It is reaching out to 
touch the car—and per- 
haps for a peanut. 


walls of the sinus network provide excellent protection for the 
brain—the largest brain possessed by any land animal. 

Because the head is so huge, the eyes, which are screened 
by five-inch-long eyelashes, seem smaller than they really are. 
Elephants do not have keen sight. If downwind and unable to 
catch a scent or to hear motion, they are not aware of potential 
danger until they are almost on top of it. 

One reason for the elephants’ lack of vision is that they can- 
not turn their heads very far in either direction to look to the 
left or right. Moreover, to see directly in front of them, ele- 
phants have to lift their heads and "look down their noses." 
Oddly enough, elephants can see backward for a considerable 
distance on either side. 

In spite of their huge ears, elephants do not have outstanding 
hearing. Experiments have shown that while they are able to 
pick up sound a considerable distance away, they cannot locate 
the direction from which it is coming. - 
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TRUNK 

Elephants may have poor eyesight and limited hearing but 
they do possess an acute sense of smell. Indeed, no other animal 
has a better nose. Elephants can scent a man two miles away 
if the wind is blowing toward them. They depend upon the 
sense of smell more than any of their other senses. Thus ele- 
phants are constantly sniffing the air or the ground. 

But the trunk—a six-foot-long flexible mass of flesh and some 
forty thousand muscles—is not merely an extension of the nose 
but also serves as a “feeler.” The trunk allows elephants to 
determine an object's shape and texture and discover whether 
it is hot or cold. 

Although the trunk is very sensitive, it is used for heavy tasks. 
Females lift newborn calves with their trunks; battling elephants 
employ their trunks to grab one another; and, when danger 
threatens, an elephant may tap its trunk on the ground to alert 
the rest of the herd or use it as a trumpet to blast a warning. 
The trunk is also employed to fondle mates, caress young, or 
pick up tiny objects. 

Besides being an organ of smell and touch, the trunk enables 
elephants to drink and eat. It is used not only to tear branches 
off trees, strip leaves, and pick up grass and other vegetation 
but also to carry food and water to the mouth. A thirsty elephant 
uses its trunk—which can hold about two gallons of water— 


This original drawing shows a baby African elephant being caressed by 
its mother. 


Molar of African elephant 


Old print of night scene on Lake Ngami shows one elephant giving itself 
a shower, while another is attacked by a lion. 


This African elephant displays an impressive set of tusks. 
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as a straw, then squirts water into its mouth. The trunk is also 
employed to spray water or blow dust over the body when an 
elephant takes a "shower." It is also used to repel insects. 


Tusks 

Record African elephant tusks measure more than 11 feet in 
length and weigh nearly 300 pounds. The largest known Indian 
elephant tusks are slightly more than eight feet long and weigh 
about 160 pounds. 

The average length of African bull tusks is between six and 
eight feet, while those of Indian bulls range from four to five 
feet in length. Regardless of their size, all tusks are actually 
long, curved incisors (teeth adapted for cutting) which con- 
tinue to grow throughout an elephants life. Normally, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of each tusk protrudes from the lower jaw 
on either side of the trunk. 

Elephants shed their two-inch-long baby tusks before reach- 
ing their second birthday. When the permanent tusks grow in 
they never comprise a perfectly matched pair. One tusk is al- 
ways slightly larger than the other. Because elephants, like 
humans, are either left or right handed, only one of the tusks 
is employed when the animal digs for food or water. 


TEETH 

Elephants only have four teeth in their mouths at any one 
time. Each of these molars (grinding teeth) is located on either 
side of the lower and upper jaws. As the teeth wear away they 
are replaced by other molars which grow behind the old teeth 
and push them out of the gum. While zoologists differ as to the 
number of sets of teeth elephants grow, all agree it is at least 
six. 

There is a tremendous difference between an elephant’s baby 
tooth and one of its molars when fully grown. The latter may 
be a foot long and weigh close to ten pounds! But whether 
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Compare the skins of these Indian 
(left) and African (right) ele- 
phants. 


large or small, the crowns of all elephant teeth bear alternating 
cross ridges—one set being narrowed and raised, the other wide 
and depressed. Indian elephants have more ridges on their 
teeth than African elephants but both species chew in the same 
way. The lower jaw is moved backward and forward, causing 
the ridges to rub against each other like files. 


Bopy 

Elephants appear even more massive than they really are. 
This is due to their shape and to the fact that most of them are 
nearly as tall as they are long. 

An elephant’s skeleton is composed of extremely large bones. 
Instead of marrow—the soft tissue that fills the cavities of most 
bones—elephant bones contain a spongy material. While there 
is some slight difference in certain bones that make up the 
skeletons of the two species, they are so minor that they can 
only be distinguished by an anatomist. 

Because the entire body is covered with extremely thick skin, 
elephants are called pachyderms. This word is derived from the 
Greek pachys (thick) and derma (skin). Because the skin 
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hangs in folds and looks wrinkled and baggy, it has been 
described as being "too large for its owner." 

Unlike the great majority of animals, elephants do not have a 
layer of fat under the skin to protect them from the cold. As a 
result, they suffer if the temperature drops below 35°F (2°C). 

Baby elephants are covered with a dense coat of hair at 
birth. But as the youngster grows the hair wears off, giving 
whole sections of skin the appearance of being hairless. The 
tail retains its terminal tuft of coarse hairs. 


LEGS AND FEET 

Although elephants are tremendously heavy creatures, they 
move easily because their weight rests on wedge-shaped pads 
of elastic tissue at the base of the nearly round feet. As an 
elephant walks, the pads swell under the pressure of the ani- 
mal’s weight. Conversely, they shrink when the foot is lifted. 

The bones in the pillar-like legs are placed vertically, one 
above the other. As a result, elephants cannot jump. But, despite 


Elephants have column-like legs. Note also size when compared to an 
automobile. 
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A working elephant kneels. 
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These youngsters are easy for 
a ponderous pachyderm to 
bear. 
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A fearsome charge and lucky escape, shown in an old print. 


ancient superstition, they can bend the “knees” on the front 
legs, which, like the knees of man, flex forward. 

Elephants walk on the tip of their toes, moving both legs on 
the same side at the same time. This gait is identical with that 
of a pacing horse. However, the movement of a “pacer” is far 
more attractive than that of an elephant. The latter rolls from 
side to side as it walks or runs—a motion that makes an inex- 
perienced rider mounted on an elephant “seasick.” 

Generally speaking, elephants travel at the rate of four miles 
an hour. Their speed increases tremendously when aroused. 
Charging bulls reach speeds in excess of thirty miles an hour. 

A charging elephant is a fearsome sight. With the trunk 
tucked down to the chest, the elephant lowers its head to become 
more compact. At full speed, the ground trembles with each 
step, and the elephant can strike another object with the force 
of a large truck! 
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Lore of the Elephant 


Perhaps the most widespread belief about elephants is that 
they never forget. Almost as popular is the superstition that 
only pictures and statues of elephants whose trunks extend 
upward should be bought—otherwise the purchasers good 
luck will run out of the trunk. In many parts of Asia the super- 
stitious claim that if an elephant wishes it can bring riches 
and success to its master. 


There is a popular myth that an elephant figurine’s trunk should point 
upward if the owner wishes to have good luck. 


A herd of elephants in the Periyar Sanctuary in India 


Some superstitions credit elephants with unusual attributes. 
Certain primitive tribesmen are positive the great beasts’ breath 
is capable of driving snakes out of their holes. In Malaysia it is 
said that sheet lightning rises from elephant herds, while in 
Bengal the natives contend that elephants appear in the sky 
before a war. 

Today, no credence is given to the medieval belief that ele- 
phants will fight dragons to protect their owners. Yet the gul- 
lible still maintain that wild elephants often take pity on lost 
travelers and lead them to safety. They also insist that a rage- 
maddened elephant's fury will vanish at the sight of a beautiful 
woman. 

Few bits of folklore are more widespread than the conviction 
that elephants are afraid of mice. They are not. This was scien- 
tifically proven by zoologists who released rats and mice in a 
stable that housed elephants. Although the rodents ran over the 
elephant's feet and scrambled up their trunks, the big beasts 
paid no attention. 
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African elephants in Kenya 


The elephant is mentioned as frequently in proverbs as in 
superstitions. From the days of ancient Rome down to the 
present, “You are making an elephant out of a fly" ( Elephantam 
ex musca facis) has been used to chide individuals who exag- 
gerate. Another Roman proverb, "He is encompassed with an 
elephant's hide" ( Elephanti corio circumtentus), is still applied 
to those who are "thick skinned." Meanwhile, in West Africa, 
individuals who brag about minor accomplishments are told, 
“If there were no elephants in the jungle the buffalo would be 
a great animal." African tribesmen also ridicule the foolhardy 
by quoting the proverb, “He is a fool who cannot lift an ant 
but tries to lift an elephant." 


Folklore teems with elephant tales. Japanese storytellers de- 
scribe a beautiful maid who rides through the sky on a white 
elephant with six tusks. Chinese tales tell of ancient battles 
between elephants and lions. Other Chinese stories relate how 
a brave warrior slew a giant serpent with swordlike teeth which 
preyed on elephants. He accomplished the task by shooting a 
poisoned arrow into the snake's horned head between its large 
glittering eyes. 

Stories similar in structure to "The House that Jack Built" 
are very popular among African tribal taletellers. In these yarns 
a gnat flies into an elephant's ear and a chain of events is set 
in motion. 
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African folklore usually depicts the elephant as wise. How- 
ever, in some stories, Hare outwits Elephant. Bat is also credited 
with besting Elephant. When the two played at hide-and-seek, 
Bat had no difficulty in finding Elephant, but the latter could 
not find Bat. There was good reason: Bat had hidden in 
Elephants ear. 

The elephant is the hero of numerous tales told in Asia. 
These stories detail how elephants found lost children, rescued 
kidnapped princes, enabled paupers to become wealthy, and 
arranged marriages between peasant girls and nobles. 

Years ago an unknown yarn spinner on a plantation in the 
southern United States concocted an elephant folktale. He based 
it on the Asiatic myth that the world rests on the backs of four 
elephants who, in turn, stand on four tortoises. This belief, 
carried by traders to Africa in ancient times, was brought to the 
New World by Blacks sold into slavery. 

Tradition holds that the unknown storyteller was describing 
how the world was held in place when a listener asked, “What 
do the tortoises stand on?" 

"Elephants," was the prompt reply. 

"And what do they stand on?" the heckler demanded. 

"That's a silly question! It's elephants and tortoises all the 
way down!” 


Elephants tramp through world literature. They appear in 
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the works of Persian poets, Greek and Roman authors, Oriental 
| scholars, medieval monks, and modern writers. Some of these 

treat the elephant with great respect. For example, the great 
| English poet John Donne described the elephant as “nature’s 
great masterpiece.” On the other hand, Milton wrote of “the 
l unwieldly elephant,” while Edward Lear delineated the elephant 
) in his nonsense alphabets in outlandish rhymes. 


| 
| 
| 
| E was an elephant, 


Stately and wise: 
He had tusks and a trunk, 
) And two queer little eyes. 
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Oh, what funny small eyes! 


The list of poets that have been inspired by the elephant is 
a long one. It includes, among others, Robert Browning, Lewis 
Carroll, Odgen Nash, Alexander Pope, Robert Southey, and 
John Saxe. Saxe's "The Blind Men and the Elephant," which 
many people consider a humorous poem, is actually a poetic 
version of an ancient Buddhist tale designed to teach under- 
standing of the viewpoints of others. 

Shakespeare wrote of the elephant. So did Hilaire Belloc, 
Samuel Butler, Jean de Fontaine, Thomas Macauley, and George 
Orwell. The elephant also appeared in the vivid accounts of the 
fabulous accomplishments of Sinbad the Sailor ( who supposedly 
was taken by a herd of elephants to their graveyard which was 
piled high with tusks). 


Belinda, an African bush elephant, was born in 1968. English poet John 
Donne called the elephant “nature’s great masterpiece.” 
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Long before Babar and the Heffalump, elephants were popular characters 
in children's books. Here an elephant reads a story about some princesses 
who have fainted. 


Scattered through the herd of literary elephants are a few 
animals of special interest. Among them are Kala Nag and Moti 
Guy, whose virtues and vices are recorded in two of Rudyard 
Kipling yarns of life in India under British rule. Even more 
entertaining to young adults is "The Elephants Child — 
Kipling's highly imaginative account of how the elephant got 
its trunk. 

Jules Verne’s Kiouni is also worthy of special mention. Were 
it not for this sure-footed elephant, Phineas Fogg never would 
have completed his journey Around the World in Eighty Days. 
However, Kiouni's personality cannot compare to that of Babar, 
the elephant created by Jean de Brunhoff. Without doubt the 
most charming of fictional elephants, Babar has long delighted 
children on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Finally, there is the Heffalump—who may not even be an 
elephant. A. A. Milne in Winnie-the-Pooh makes it clear that 
Piglet—who only saw the Heffalump in his dreams—was not 
quite sure what the creature looked like. Otherwise Piglet 
wouldn't have confused the Heffalump with Pooh when the 
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latter fell into their Heffalump trap and got his head stuck in a 
honey jar. 


The elephant has inspired artists as well as authors. All through 
history representations of the elephant have been fashioned by 
gifted individuals working with bronze, gold, ivory, paints, 
precious stones, silk, silver, and wood. These carvings and 
pictures vary greatly in quality. For example, the elephants that 
Neolithic man etched into rocks are vividly realistic, while the 
small pictures of elephants Persian artists painted on ivory— 
the material most commonly used by delineators of the elephant 
—are exquisite masterpieces. 

Few motifs are more popular in African and Asiatic art than 
the elephant. There is good reason. Residents of both continents 
have long been familiar with both wild and domesticated ele- 
phants. But there is no simple explanation of why American 
tribesmen fashioned elephant figurines long before Columbus 
reached the New World. Equally mysterious is the origin of 
crudely carved stone elephants of various sizes some thirteen 


The elephant has long inspired 
artists. Gaily decorated in gold 
and enamel, this elephant figu- 
rine from India is correct in 
every detail. 


The elephant was a favorite symbol of the ancient Cambodians. Note 
the decorative bells. 


hundred years old that have been found in Scotland. 
Elephants appear on ancient Egyptian tombs, Assyrian obe- 
lisks, and on altars in many churches in the Far East. Perhaps 
the most famous elephant sculptures are those in Angkor, Cam- 
bodia, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, and on slabs taken from the 
ruins of the royal palace in Nimrud, once capital of Assyria. In 
contrast to these massive carvings, Oriental artisans have always 
fashioned elephants so small that their details can only be seen 
with the aid of a magnifying glass. Because the elephant typi- 
fied fidelity, medieval jewelers emblazoned it on the gems they 
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set in the rings exchanged by lovers. 

Rembrandt and other masters have depicted the elephant. 
Lovers of art also delight in the elephants that march across 
the tapestries that were hung in Hampton Court (a residence 
of English kings) in 1523. Equally attractive are the pink ele- 
phants in the frescoes that decorate a series of caves near Ajanta, 
India, which were painted by unknown artists centuries ago. 

Because the elephant symbolized power, early rulers inscribed 
it on their seals. They also struck coins showing themselves 
wearing an elephant headdress. Many Roman coins depict ele- 
phants drawing chariots in triumphal parades. Legend holds 
that Julius Caesar put elephants on the coins he minted because 
of the similarity of his name to the Moorish word for elephant— 
caesdi. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Charles Ribart, a 
French architect, designed a large elephant which he hoped to 
construct in the heart of Paris. Ribart's plans called for the huge 
elephant to hold several halls and a restaurant. However, the 
project was abandoned and is practically forgotten. On the other 
hand, the elephant Thomas Nast drew in a cartoon that appeared 
in Harper's Weekly on November 7, 1874, is well known through- 
out the world. This is because Nast's elephant is the symbol of 
the Republican Party. 


The elephant is the symbol of the Re- 
publican Party in the United. States. 


Repubilcan National Committee 


In the Hindu religion, the elephant 
is regarded as a god with many arms. 


The peoples of the Far East hold the elephant in high esteem. 
In the earliest writings of Hinduism—the religion of the majority 
of people in India—the tale is told of the creation of divine 
elephants. It relates that they emerged from the shells of eggs 
laid by Garuda, the sun bird. Traditionally, eight male elephants 
emerged from a shell held in the right hand of Indra, ruler of 
storms, lightning, and thunder, while eight female elephants 
rose from the shell held in his left hand. Hindu lore not only 
maintains that these sixteen elephants became the ancestors of 
all elephants but also states that they were assigned the task of 
holding up the universe by standing at the four cardinal and 
four immediate points of the compass. 

According to Hindu mythology, the offspring of the sixteen 
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original elephants rode the winds and roamed the skies until 
the day they rested in a tree and a branch broke under their 
weight. As the branch fell to the ground, it struck a scholar 
teaching a class in the shade of the tree. Angry at being inter- 
rupted, the learned man cursed the animals and, from that time 
to this, elephants have been doomed to walk the earth and 
serve man. 

Besides maintaining that elephants are destined to bear bur- 
dens, Hindu tradition also closely associates them with divini- 
ties that protect man from harm and grant him wisdom and 
wealth. 

Hindu gods are not the only deities associated with elephants. 
Legend holds that a jealous cousin tried to kill Buddha, the 
founder of Buddhism, by stampeding a wild elephant in his path, 
but the "Enlightened One" tamed the beast with his gentleness. 
Buddhist traditions also contend that in an early incarnation 
Buddha was the leader of a herd of six-tusked elephants. 

As is to be expected, the elephant plays an important role in 
the religions of African tribes. The Hausas believe that spirits 
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African tribes believe spirits take 
the shape of elephants. 


take the shape of elephants, the Masai maintain that the ele- 
phant was one of the first creations of their supreme god, the 
Bantu claim that the elephant is the chief of all the world, while 
the Balong hold that when brave hunters die their souls pass 
into the bodies of elephants. 

Early missionaries employed the elephant to spread the teach- 
ings of Christianity by using it to symbolize righteousness as 
they told of the eternal struggle between good and evil. They 
also featured the elephant in allegories. In these moral tales, 
Jesus was likened to a wise, strong elephant, and potential con- 
verts were told that, just as the burning of an elephant's hair 
and bones drives away snakes, so does obeying God's com- 
mands purify man. 

Nor was.the elephant neglected by the pious monks who 
compiled bestiaries during the Middle Ages. They endowed the 
elephant with such human traits as moral strength, wisdom, and 
courage. The pictures the monks drew to illustrate their manu- 
scripts depicted elephants of various colors, covered with fur, 
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and with tails like horses. This is understandable—very few 
European monks had ever seen an elephant. 

However, Exeter Cathedral in England contains an excellent 
carving of an elephant. This is because it was fashioned under 
the direction of a bishop who had visited the Far East. Actually, 
the Exeter carving is but one of dozens that medieval craftsmen 
created to decorate English churches. 

Some carvers depicted elephants fighting a snake or a fire- 
breathing dragon. Others formed only the elephant. Still others 
displayed their sense of humor by fashioning elephants being 
chased by apes armed with sticks. 


Ancient medical lore lists numerous prescriptions containing 
scraps of elephant hide or bits of ivory. For example, centuries 
ago Chinese doctors applied plasters of elephant skin to deep 
wounds and recommended a tonic made by boiling tusk 
shavings. 

Medieval doctors firmly believed in the efficacy of the many 
medicines Egyptian healers had concocted from various parts 
of the elephants body. Even as late as the seventeenth century, 
physicians were convinced of the elephants “medecinnel ver- 
tues." Proof of this is found in Edward Topsell's The Historie of 
Foure-Footed Beasts published in 1607. 

According to Topsell, ^The blood of an elephant cures the 
great Leprosie; and is profitable against all Rhewmaticke fluxes 
and the Sciatica. The flesh cureth an old cough. The fatte is a 
good Antidote either by oyntment or perfume; it cureth also 
the payne in the head." Incidentally, touching an elephants 
trunk was once thought to alleviate a headache. 

Not only were certain parts of an elephant's body considered 
sure remedies for specific diseases but also prescriptions con- 
taining ivory were thought to cure a long list of ills. "Ivory 
burnt and drunke with Goates blood" was used to relieve kidney 
pain; a mixture of ivory, rose water, and camphor was consid- 
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Kaffr hunters with long spears. Some tribesmen believe that eating 
elephant hide will make them brave. 


ered a preventive against "the spittyng of bloode." The same 
combination taken with honey was held to “taketh away spottes 
in the face." 

Today, some African tribesmen believe that eating a small 
amount of elephant hide will make them brave, strong, and 
attractive to women. Other Africans maintain that they are safe 
from illness if they carry an elephants tail as an amulet. Mean- 
while, modern zoologists have determined that an elephant has 
no gall bladder. This discovery would shock the doctors of 
yesteryear, who prescribed an elephants gall both for “a lowsie 
skin" and to drive “gnats and marsh-flyes out of a house." 


"Elephant beetle" and "elephant grass" are but two examples 
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An elephant beetle 


of how common speech employs "elephant" to denote gigantic 
size. Similarly, manufacturers of soap powders, toothpaste, and 
other products advertise "Jumbo" packages of their wares. 
"Jumbo" was the name of the huge elephant P. T. Barnum 
featured in his famous circus. 

Because of the shape of their leaves, a number of plants are 
commonly called “elephant ears.” However, the use of “ele- 
phant" in slang has vanished. British sports fans no longer refer 
to a heavyweight wrestler as an "elephant cove." Nor do tourists 
in a strange city brag that they have visited every place of 
interest by saying that they have "seen the elephant." 

At one time, any possession too costly to maintain was called 
a "white elephant." This was an allusion to the sacred white 
elephants the king of Siam gave to those he wished to ruin. 
Custom decreed that the animals be kept in special stables and 
fed expensive foods. It was also understood that they would be 
cared for by dozens of servants—but it was taboo to make a 
white elephant do any work. 

In recent years this term has taken on an added meaning. It 
is employed to describe anything possessed but not wanted by 
its owner. Often such articles are donated to churches and other 
organizations which conduct “white elephant" sales. 
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Wild Elephants 


Wild elephant herds vary in size from eight animals to two 
hundred. Zoologists have observed that herds move from place 
to place on a seasonal basis in search of food and water. Once 
an area has been an elephant feeding ground, little vegetation 
is left. These worn-out strips of land are referred to by the na- 
tives as “elephant roads.” Since elephants instinctively graze 
over the flattest terrain, many of the highways of Asia and 
Africa are built over these paths. 

Both species of elephant dislike bright sunlight and keep to 
shady areas during the daytime. Cows, calves, and young bulls 
congregate in groups called “families.” The adult bulls are very 
independent, spending a great deal of time alone and joining 
the herd only to bathe, drink, or mate. More than two-thirds of 
every day is spent eating, and thus many herds range more than 
thirty miles in a single day while searching for food. 

To list the elephant’s complete diet is beyond the scope of 
this book. Pachyderms are vegetarians and will accept almost 
any edible plant, though they seem to prefer the leaves, roots, 
and bark of the acacia bush, a shrub-like growth with yellow 
and white flowers that flourishes in jungles and forests. Herds 
usually work in groups to gather food, knocking down trees to 
obtain the fruit or leaves more easily. When an elephant eats, 
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A herd of Indian elephants in an old print starting an "elephant road" 


Wild elephant herds in India keep to the shade during the hottest part 
of the day. African elephants do the same. 
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it picks the food from a branch with the trunk and then conveys 
it to the mouth. 

Despite its huge size, an elephant can move through a forest 
or jungle with a light step that hardly leaves a track. In swamp 
or quicksand areas, an elephant will test the ground with its 
trunk first before stepping with its feet. 

Like many animals, wild elephants love to play in the water. 
A lake or stream provides a chance to do some swimming. Ele- 
phants can remain afloat for several hours without tiring. They 
can also swim underwater with the trunk serving as a snorkel. 
Elephants also like to wallow in mud, since mud provides a 
protective covering against flies and mosquitos, and, further, 
helps cool the body. 

Elephants have an intricate way of communicating with each 
other. They signal by trumpeting through the trunk, a startling 
noise similar to the sound made by the brass musical instrument 
of that name. Only elephants of the same herd will answer a 
particular trumpet call. 
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African villagers using elephants to cross a 
river. Elephants love water. 
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Elephants use their trunks for signaling. 
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Snoozing elephants sleep standing up. 


A female elephant summons her young by flapping her ears 
against her head. Elephants are also able to make a peeping 
sound in the larynx. This is used as a signal. 

The elephants stomach makes a rumbling noise, similar to 
the “growling” a human stomach makes when it is empty. For 
years it was believed that the noise was caused by the elephant's 
need to satisfy its huge food requirement. Recent studies, how- 
ever, have shown that elephants can control this rumbling by 
expanding or contracting their stomach muscles. When danger 
is present, the rumbling stops. The silence alerts the other 
members of the herd. When all is well, the rumbling resumes. 

A common misconception about elephants is that they always 
sleep standing up. This is not true. Many captive beasts do 
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sleep on their feet because they are chained in such a way that 
it is impossible for them to lie down. An injured elephant will 
sleep standing up, and, even in a deep sleep, it is very sensitive 
to danger. However, a healthy wild elephant sleeps on its side. 

Contrary to popular folklore, elephants do not flee at the first 
sign of danger. When a bull scents danger, he immediately uses 
his trunk to locate it. At the same time, he extends his ears fully 
to catch the slightest sound. Depending on the nature of the 
danger, he may stand his ground or charge. Cows react to 
danger by standing erect, ready to protect their calves. As soon 
as a calf senses an alarm or hears a trumpet call, it will imme- 
diately snuggle up to its mother. 

Because of its immense size, the elephant can be extremely 
tolerant of other jungle and forest creatures. Water buffalo, 


A frightened calf runs to its mother. 
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Elephants mix easily with other animals. 


hippopotamuses, and antelope often graze in the same areas as 
elephants without interference. Many small creatures do, too, 
and are able to survive because elephants dig wells with their 
trunks or make small pools with their feet, thus providing water 
during dry spells. 

At times, however, the elephant will attack other animals 
without provocation. Zoologists have determined that this tem- 
porary change in the elephant's disposition is due to the activity 
of glands located between the ear and the eye. When active, 
these glands secrete a strong-smelling oily substance that rolls 
down the elephant's cheek into the mouth. Why this occurs, no 
one knows. However, it is theorized that the taste of the liquid 
triggers the impulse to breed. 

Wild elephants mate during the entire year. A cow may have 
more than one mate in the same day. Like most animals, ele- 
phants have a mating ritual. Two bulls wrestle tusk to tusk over 
the cow they have selected. After a few minutes of pushing, 
shoving, and trumpeting, the stronger animal wins. The cow 
then leads the victor around in front of the other members of 
the herd for a few minutes. Next, they face each other, raising 
their trunks in an S shape. After a few caresses with their 
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trunks or their tusks, they will mate, then go their separate ways. 

The female elephant's gestation period averages about twenty- 
two months, after which she gives birth to a single calf. Twin 
births are extremely rare, but not unknown. 

In the wild, the birth of a calf is a major event. When a cow 
is ready to give birth, she trumpets loudly. This is a signal for 
the other cows to gather around her. One cow, acting as a 
“midwife,” helps her give birth. 

Once the calf is born, the other cows help lift it to its feet. 
After about thirty minutes, a newborn calf can stand without 
any help. Then it begins to seek nourishment. The mother sup- 
plies it with milk for its first two years of life. In some 
cases, another cow (called an “aunt” ) will provide milk during 
this period. While an elephant calf can digest solid food shortly 
after its birth, it cannot chew. So the mother or the aunt chews 
the food first, then feeds it to the calf. 


This young African ele- 
phant's tusks are just be- 
ginning to grow. 


Two young African elephants wrap their trunks together in a playful 
tug-of-war. 


Since no male parents live with the family, cows have a very 
important role. In addition to bearing perhaps a dozen calves 
in a lifetime, elephant cows are careful, affectionate mothers 
who watch over the young and bathe them. If a calf is dis- 
obedient, its mother delivers a swift spanking with an uprooted 
bush! 

Every calf has a different personality. Most are curious crea- 
tures. Some are very independent, adventurous, and even daring. 
Others constantly stay with their mothers. In all cases, they must 
be protected from lions which prey on the young. A large group 
of cows usually help keep any potential feline attackers away. 

As calves grow older, they engage in play fighting. This helps 
them develop their strength and determine their place in the 
herd. When two young elephants play fight, they stand facing 
each other, heads raised, trunks swaying from side to side. This 
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is a signal that both are ready to begin. Next, they trumpet as 
loudly as possible, raising their ears before they charge. To 
prevent a collision, they slow down and get close enough to 
intertwine their trunks. A shoving contest then begins, each 
trying to make the other lose ground. It neither does, they start 
all over again and continue until there is a winner. 

A variation of this type of play fight involves two competitors 
wrapping their trunks together for a tug-of-war. Serious fighting 
is rare because the combatants stop before any real injury 
occurs. Older bulls, however, usually show signs of these early 
conflicts in the form of broken or damaged tusks. In some play 
fights, one bull's tusks will penetrate another's vital organs and 
a death will occur. 

Zoologists have noted a tremendous sense of loyalty within 
a herd, to the point that a wounded comrade will be carried to 
safety or a guard will be stationed over a dead elephant to 
prevent poachers from stripping the body. 

Except for the lion, man is the elephant's only natural enemy. 


When elephants tire of play-fighting, they can always scratch. 
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Tourists in Kenya can arrange to watch elephants 
from their motel rooms. 


A few decades ago, it was feared that all wild elephants were 
doomed to extinction because ivory hunters, sport shooters, and 
advancing civilization were destroying an average of 150,000 
of these beasts per year. 

Unfortunately, these fears have not been completely elimi- 
nated. In Africa and Asia, growing human populations require 
more and more land each year. Despite this, many steps are 
being taken to save the wild elephant. New national parks and 
wildlife preserves have provided protection for approximately 
350,000 wild elephants in Africa and 40,000 in Asia. Several prob- 
lems, however, have arisen from these conservation measures. 

When elephants roamed freely, there was a balance between 
the animals and the amount of vegetation. After a herd grazed 
one area, it would move on to another while the vegetation 
regrew in the first. With today's limited rangeland, a herd of 
elephants can easily overgraze an area, turning it into a waste- 
land. To solve the problem, range managers have developed a 
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procedure in which they first determine the number of animals 
the land can support and then remove the excess creatures either 
by relocating them to another range, shooting them (a process 
they refer to as "culling"), or selecting specific animals for sale 
to zoos and circuses. 

In Asia, the food needed to feed million of humans requires 
that forests be cut down for farmland. This deprives the ele- 
phant of its natural habitat. Several Asian nations, particularly 
Ceylon and Sri Lanka, are trying to solve this problem by setting 
up wildlife preserves. But even these refuges are being taken 
over by rice and sugar fields. 

Thus, wild elephants are finding man increasingly difficult to 
live with. Forced off their feeding grounds by civilization, these 
beasts pull down telephone poles and cave in hut roofs as they 
pass through villages searching for food. Many travelers have 
noticed that elephants love to knock down signs—particularly 
the signs that say "Beware of the elephants"! 
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“A Most Valuable Beast" 


Man was hunting and trapping the elephant long before he 
discovered its usefulness as a "tank" in war and as a beast of 
burden in peace. Not only did the elephant furnish food, and 
hides from which war shields could be made, but also it pro- 
vided ivory. The latter—which has been valued as highly as 
precious stones since prehistoric times—became an important 
item in international trade at a very early date. 


Ivonv 

We are apt to forget that the elephant is not the sole source 
of ivory, which is also obtained from the teeth of the common 
dolphin, the hippopotamus, the sperm whale, the walrus, the 
wild swine, and the twisted horn of the narwhal. But elephantine 
ivory has always been considered the most valuable of all. 

At first thought it seems strange that ivory has long been 
esteemed by both commoners and royalty. Not only does ivory 
crack (it is very sensitive to temperature changes), darken with 
age, and break easily, but also it varies greatly in quality. Why, 
then, has ivory ranked as a treasure all through the ages? In 
seeking an answer to this question some authorities have become 
convinced that ivory's popularity stems from primitive man's 
custom of wearing a necklace made of the teeth of a powerful 
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Old print shows tribesmen in Africa carrying ivory to the coast. 


An ivory market, Zanzibar, in an old print 


animal in hopes of acquiring some of the beast's strength. 

Today, the finest ivory is obtained from the tusks of female 
African elephants. It is yellowish when first cut but dries out to 
a clear white. Like all ivory, however, it slowly yellows and 
eventually turns brown. Despite popular opinion, all elephant 
tusks are not yellow or white. The tusks of most wild elephants 
are covered with "bark —a thick brown coating. When the bark 
is scraped off, the actual color is revealed. Tusks may be black, 
brown, blue-red, olive, or yellow. Regardless of its color, all 
elephant ivory has a characteristic marking. It consists of con- 
centric circles enclosing tiny lozenge-shaped spaces. No other 
ivory has this structure, thus making elephant ivory easy to 
identify. Incidentally, tusks taken from a recently shot elephant 
are classified as “live” ivory. Tusks removed from skeletons of 
animals found in the bush are called “dead” ivory. 

Because of conservation measures and the development of 
substitutes for ivory, ever decreasing numbers of tusks are being 
sent to market. Between 1860 and 1870, England alone imported 
an average of 550 tons of ivory annually. Today, only about 
ten tons of ivory are offered for sale in London every year. As 
is to be expected, much of this ivory is used for decorative 
purposes. But no modern artisan attempts such huge works as 
Phidias's forty-foot statue of Athena that crowned the Parthenon. 
Such statutes fashioned from a combination of ivory and solid 
gold are known as chryselephantine. 

Man has always made objects from ivory, which is very strong 
but so elastic and flexible that whips can be fashioned from a 
lengthwise piece of tusk. Moreover, if cut to the thickness of a 
piece of paper, ivory is so transparent that a newspaper can be 
read through it. 

Today in both Africa and Asia, modern craftsmen still pain- 
stakingly carve ivory by hand as did the ancient artisans whose 
creations were so avidly sought by collectors some two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. Machinery is also transforming 
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A treasured collection of ivory elephants carved by native artisans 


ivory into many useful and decorative articles. 

Manufacturers cut ivory with extremely thin circular saws 
that are either kept wet or operated under water. Whether a 
factory produces billiard balls, chessmen, jewelry, coverings 
for piano keys, handles for knives, napkin rings, statuettes, re- 
ligious articles, or any other item, nothing is wasted. Ivory dust 
is used in the making of India ink, buttons, and fertilizer. It is 
also boiled to make gelatin. 

As indicated, in recent years a number of substitutes for 
ivory have been developed. They range from potatoes treated 
with sulphuric acid to casein (a tough, hornlike plastic made 
from milk). 


MEAT 

Cave drawings reveal that primitive man used spears, nooses, 
and pitfalls to slay the ancestors of the elephant. These hunting 
techniques are practically identical with those employed by 
Asian and African tribesmen before Arab and European ivory 
traders equipped them with guns. 

The residents of central Africa crept up on the great beasts 
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Bud, a male African forest elephant, was born wild about 1970. He was 
photographed in 1979 in the Columbus, Ohio, zoo. 
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The hunter at right is about to hamstring this African elephant. 


and hamstrung them by cutting the leg muscles. Elsewhere 
small bands of hunters assaulted elephants with spears. They 
stabbed their prey until, weakened from the loss of blood, the 
animals fell to the ground where they were stabbed to death. 
In the Sudan, the Bagara Arabs hunted elephants on horseback 
and ran them down with long lances. 

Besides boldly facing pain-maddened elephants, hunters also 
resorted to stealth. Boards studded with poisoned nails which 
pierced the animals’ feet and paralyzed them were placed under 
trees. Elephants were also hazed over concealed pits lined with 
poisoned stakes. 

While the elephant is no longer hunted for food in Asia, it is 
still a source of meat in Africa where, despite strict regulations 
controlling the killing of elephants, hungry natives ignore game 
laws. Carrying high-powered rifles or using age-old hunting 
skills, African tribesmen engage in poaching in poorly guarded 
refuges. They also illegally set brushlands afire and shoot the 
fear-crazed elephants that try to break through the flames. 

Elephant meat is roasted and is also smoked and sun-dried 
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Old print shows an elephant foot (left) being rolled to the fire to be 
cooked. 


for future use. When cooked it looks like beef but has a totally 
different taste. One explorer reports that elephant meat has a 
“pasteboard flavor and a glutinous quality which causes it to 
cling to the teeth like soft glue." 


WORKING ELEPHANTS 

No one knows when elephants were first domesticated. The 
earliest evidence is found on seals from the Indus Valley of 
northern India. These seals—carved between 2500 and 1500 
B.C.—bear images of elephants that show a line extending down 
the back behind the foreleg. Because elephants have no skin 
folds that could possibly be represented by the lines etched on 
the seals, it is believed these lines delineate a cloth thrown 
across the back. Thus it is logical to assume that the Indian 
elephant had been domesticated before the seals were made. 
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of burden in India after 500 s.c. Not only does the elephant 
appear on coins struck in the fifth century B.c. but also archae- 
ologists have unearthed terra cotta toy elephants with riders on 
their backs dating from the same period. 

If the rulers of ancient Egypt had been able to secure all the 
Asian elephants they desired, the African elephant might not 
have been domesticated. In order to insure a constant supply 
of elephants, the Ptolemies began sending troops to East Africa 
to capture pachyderms about two hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. The soldiers trapped the beasts in pits and sent them 
to Egypt by boat. Originally, Indians were hired to train these 
animals but the task was taken over eventually by Egyptians. 

Like the Ptolemies, Roman emperors imported large numbers 
of elephants which they used as beasts of burden in Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean region. But the practice had 
proven uneconomical by the first century a.p. Both traders and 
farmers found it cheaper and more efficient to use slave labor. 
Working elephants not only demand a great deal of patience 
from their trainers but also much care. They must be thor- 
oughly scrubbed at least once a day, fed a tremendous amount 
of food—in the wild, elephants graze for approximately twenty 


There is plenty of proof that elephants were used as beasts 


There is proof that Indian elephants were captured and domesticated 
before the birth of Christ. | 
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Elephants are used in 
places where there are 
no roads. However, they 
can pull more weight 
than they can carry. 
Photo shows Indian ele- 
phants in Thailand; the 
old print shows elephant 
pulling a cart in Ceylon. 


hours a day—and given rest periods. Then too, despite their 
huge size, elephants are not capable of carrying extremely heavy 
loads. The heaviest cargo an elephant can carry on its back is 
about six hundred pounds. However, they can haul tremendous 
weight. 


Even as Africans and Europeans were discarding the ele- 
phant, ever increasing numbers of the great beasts were being 
domesticated in Burma, India, and Siam. In time, work ele- 
phants were common throughout most of the Far East. Marco 
Polo reported that Kublai Khan, ruler of the Mongols, pro- 
tected his elephants from the cold Chinese winters by housing 
them in heated stables. 

Kublai Khan and other early eastern rulers employed their 
elephants to carry soldiers and to terrorize their enemies. But 
Asian monarchs did not discard the elephant when the develop- 
ment of modern weapons drove it off the battlefield. They rode 
elephants when hunting, traveling, and when taking part in 
civic and religious ceremonies. Because the ownership of ele- 
phants was a sign of wealth, the accumulation of a large herd 
of elephants became the ambition of most Asian potentates. 

However, after European nations carved colonies out of the 
East, few native princes could afford to niaintain herds of ele- 
phants. But they still continued to use some for many different 
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Elephants are featured in advertisements 
y the Ceylon (Sri Lanka) Tourist Board. 
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equipped elephants used for carrying passengers 
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An elephant at work in a logging camp in Ceylon (Sri Lanka). 


purposes. Thus, less than a century ago, “the most piffling raja, 
let alone the magnificent maharajas," kept work and display 
elephants. The former were used as cranes on the docks, em- 
ployed to plow fields, haul heavy freight, and help build houses. 
Display elephants marched in parades, provided transportation 
for their masters, and carried hunters into the jungle. 

Today, the working elephant has been pushed aside by bull- 
dozer and tractor. Nevertheless, large numbers of elephants are 
still used in lumbering operations throughout the Orient. They 
haul logs over rough ground and through dense growth where 
machines cannot function. 

Before being assigned to a lumbering camp, an elephant is 
enrolled in a school where it learns to lift, pull, and stack logs 
as well as to work with other elephants. During the seven-year 
course the animal is taught other tasks such as piling finished 
lumber. Exceptionally clever pupils are trained to extract key 
logs from log jams with drag chains or to tow bamboo rafts 
that have teak logs (which are too heavy to float) lashed beneath 
them. Elephants towing logs to sawmills rarely meander into 
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Elephants carved from teak 
show how they haul the teak 
logs. 


deep water. Every so often they stop and probe the bottom 
with their trunks. 

In the forest younger elephants are given such easy chores 
as clearing brush. Mature animals are assigned more difficult 
tasks. Generally speaking, each elephant has a specific duty. In 
most instances, constant repetition of its job makes the animal 
so adept that it needs few commands to carry out its routine. 

Relatively small and light logs are lifted with the tusks and 
held with the trunk. Heavy logs are hauled with the aid of 
rollers or low two-wheeled dollies. Often two or more animals 
will work together to haul or lift exceptionally heavy logs. 

Because elephants can overstrain themselves in their desire to 
please their masters, they have to be watched carefully. In fact, 
handling work elephants calls for a “wider knowledge of several 
specialized practices than does the management of any other 
domesticated animal.” 

Elephants work most efficiently in the cool of the morning. 
Actually, lumber elephants are never worked in excessively hot 
weather or when they are not in perfect health. The temperature 
and the terrain determine how many hours they are kept in 
harness. It may be as few as two or as many as eight. 

Lumber elephants are allowed to graze at large during the 
night but their masters have no difficulty rounding them up in 
the morning. Because of the close relationship between man 
and beast, all a keeper has to do is call his charge by name. 
After the two affectionately greet one another, the animal is 
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Old print of tiger, hunting peacocks, meeting an elephant herd. 


bathed, harnessed, and set to work. 
| Sometimes a female elephant will not respond immediately 
| to her masters call. But sooner or later she comes to him, 
| ‘proudly leading a newborn calf. In the days that follow, the 
youngster accompanies its mother as she goes about her duties. 
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In time, the calf is enrolled in the same type of school the female 
attended and, upon being graduated, joins her as a worker in 
the forest. 


Opp Joss 

Specially trained elephants not only served hunters as mounts 
but also as platforms from which to shoot tigers and other game. 
Tigers are now a protected species but Indian elephants still 
carry individuals seeking birds and animals. These sportsmen 
do their hunting with cameras, not rifles. 

At one time Oriental rulers used elephants to execute con- 
victed criminals by stomping them to death. In India, elephants 
are still engaged in law enforcement. When the authorities 
discover a squatter's dwelling in an area that has been set aside 
as a wildlife preserve, they first give the owner of the house 
notice to vacate. If he refuses, police and elephants are dis- 
patched to the site. The police drive away the inhabitants and 
the elephants tear down the house. 

But elephants have also worked against the law. Some fifty 
years ago the Cambodian Custom Service was amazed at the 
vast amount of contraband goods that was entering the country. 
Investigation revealed that most of it came from Siam ( presently 
Thailand). As a result, all travelers entering Cambodia from 
Siam were thoroughly searched. This had no effect and the 
smuggling continued. 

At last the border guards became curious about the various 
whistles they had been hearing as they carried out their duties 
along the boundary between Cambodia and Siam. Finally they 
concluded that the whistles were actually signals to elephants 
the guards saw every day but thought were wild. To test this 
theory, one of the elephants was shot. It was found to be carry- 
ing leather pouches crammed with contraband items. When 
the rest of the elephants were rounded up and their masters 
flushed out of the jungle, the smuggling stopped. 
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Elephants and War 


Long before the era of mechanized warfare, man used ele- 
phants in battle. Like today's tanks, these huge creatures were 
an important weapon. They not only inflicted damage with 
their tusks and feet but also could carry platforms or towers 
(called “castles”) on their backs from which soldiers hurled 
spears and stones. When several elephants charged simultane- 
ously, their awesome size created fear in the hearts of the enemy. 

Many armies have employed elephants in war with various 
degrees of success. The people of India trained them for battle 
over three thousand years ago. Their tactics were simple. First, 
the animal was protected on its head and chest with armor. 
Then soldiers were placed on its back, along with a driver called 
a mahout. The elephants were then deployed in the most vul- 
nerable defensive position. In some cases, elephants led charges. 

The first recorded use of war elephants was in 326 B.c., when 
King Porus of India used two hundred of these beasts against 
the invading armies of Alexander the Great in a battle near the 
banks of the Hydaspes, a tributary of the Indus River. 

Since Porus knew that horses were afraid of elephants, he felt 
he could neutralize Alexander's cavalry by placing his elephants 
in a line of defense along the Hydaspes. Alexander's only chance 
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Juggernaut drawn by elephants in India, old print 


for victory was to destroy Porus elephants—or the soldiers 
mounted on top of them. 

By a series of clever maneuvers, Alexander was able to posi- 
tion his archers so they could pick off the mahouts. Without 
drivers, the beasts had no guidance. They ran in every direction, 
trampling the infantry of their own army. 

After Alexander captured Porus, the two commanders became 
good friends. Eventually the Indian king taught his new ally 
how to use war elephants. 

Alexander the Great died in 323 ,م.م‎ but his generals were 
so impressed with war elephants that they feuded over how 
the beasts captured in their Indian campaigns would be divided. 
One general, Ptolemy Soter—who was convinced that the ele- 
phant, under proper guidance, could be an invincible weapon— 
set up a training center in Egypt near the Red Sea. He tried, 
with little success, to use Indian elephants to train members of 
the African species. His center was closed permanently when, 
while fighting the Syrians, he captured more elephants than 
he needed—and the new ones were better trained than his own. 

One of Greece's able generals, Pyrrhus, achieved success in 
280 B.c. when, hoping to found a Greek empire in Italy, he 
defeated the Romans at the Battle of Heraclea. His success was 
due, in part, to the use of elephants. One year later he defeated 
the Romans at Asculum and took control of Sicily. But he waited 
five years before launching an attack on the Italian mainland. 
Historians believe that this delay gave the Romans time to 
develop a stronger defense against elephant tactics. At the 
Battle of Beneventum, Pyrrhus and his elephants were soundly 
beaten. To celebrate, the Romans issued a coin with the image 
of an elephant on it. 

The leaders of Carthage, a city-state in what is today called 
Tunisia, hired drivers from India to train their elephants. During 
the third century B.C., the Carthaginians and the Romans fought 
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War elephant (African) and “castle” 


three wars (called the Punic Wars) to determine who would 
control Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East. 

During the Second Punic War, Xanthippus, a Spartan mer- 
cenary who fought for Carthage, was able to envelop the 
cavalry of Atilius Regulus at the Battle of Tunis in 225 s.c. This 
tactic caught the Roman invaders completely off guard. The 
scent of Xanthippus’ elephants frightened the Roman horses so 
much that they threw their riders to the ground. As the cavalry 
fled on foot, they were slaughtered by Xanthippus' infantry. 

The Carthaginians employed elephants in other ways. Two 
generals, Hanno and Hamilcar Barca, used elephants to execute 
prisoners of war. Men who were captured were "thrown to the 
elephants," a phrase that today means to let a person face the 
unpleasant consequences of his actions without any help. 
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Hannibal's route into Italy over the Alps 


Barca's son, Hannibal, is considered to be one of the greatest 
military strategists of all time. He invaded Italy in 218 s.c. with 
a force of 46,000 men and 37 elephants, crossing the Alps with- 
out being detected by the Romans. Men had crossed the Alps 
before. But Hannibal accomplished what had been considered 
impossible. He moved an entire army over the snow-covered 
mountains in fifteen days. After winning several brilliant vic- 
tories, Hannibal’s troops were exhausted. He waited for rein- 
forcements, but they never arrived. Eventually, he was forced 
to flee for his life on the sole surviving elephant. 

Initially, the Romans did not see the elephant as an effective 
military weapon. They concentrated their energies on develop- 
ing anti-elephant tactics. Young Roman soldiers called velites 
harassed the beasts with arrows and spears, while catapults 
hurled stones at them. A man called a “hamstringer” would 
allow the elephant to pick him up with its trunk, and then he 
would hack away at its hamstring muscles and belly with the 
ax he carried. The most effective defense against the elephant 
was found to be the flaming arrow which would stick into the 
hide, maddening the beast so much that it would have to be 
killed by its driver. The Romans eventually discovered that a 
blast from their trumpet section had the same effect as flaming 
arrows. 

It is not known why the Romans finally adopted the elephant 
as an offensive weapon. Military history shows that the animals 
were regimented in true Roman fashion—phalanxes of sixty- 
four and “elephantarchies” of sixteen. A "zoarchy" was a single 
elephant and its crew—a soldier, a driver, and a cook. To pre- 
vent the elephants from stampeding, the Romans drugged them 
before each battle with herb-flavored wine. 

Scipio's elephants aided in the final defeat of Carthage in 
146 ».c. during the Third Punic War. The treaty terms required 
that the Carthaginians disarm by relinquishing their elephants. 
In return, the Romans retired theirs. 
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Elephants moving artillery through bad roads in Asia, old print 


About sixty years later, the Romans brought their elephants 
out of retirement for their campaigns against the Gauls. By the 
first century A.D. they discharged the elephant permanently 
from their armies. Experience had taught them that not only 
were the elephants hard to control on the battlefield, difficult 
to feed on the march, and a nuisance to transport overseas, but 
also they were very expensive to replace when killed in action. 

Arabic history shows that in a.p. 570 an army of Africans 
riding war elephants attacked Mecca only to be defeated by 
Mohammed 's grandfather. Military records indicate that African 
and Asian rulers continued to use these animals in war well into 
the sixteenth century. 

No potentate owned more elephants than the Great Mogul 
who reigned over most of India in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. He not only could lead forty thousand elephants into 
battle but also owned a vast herd of work elephants and kept 
three hundred others as his personal mounts. 

When the Japanese overran Burma in World War II, they 
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drafted hundreds of lumber elephants into their army and used 
them to carry military supplies. Lieutenant Colonel J. H. 
Williams of the British Army also enlisted the aid of elephants. 
As the Japanese advanced, Williams employed elephants to 
transport women and children refugees to safety in India. For 
three weeks, these animals plodded over trackless mountainous 
terrain carrying extremely heavy loads. Not only did Williams’ 
elephants tote their precious loads from dawn to dusk without 
complaining—technically, a burdened elephant should be 
marched onlv twenty miles a day and rested every seven miles 
—but they also put up with a food shortage. 

Today, elephants have a traditional place in the military 
ceremonies of Zaire and India. In America, however, elephants 
are most commonly found in zoos, wildlife parks, and circuses. 


Elephants pulling guns along dirt roads in India 
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Circus Elephants 


The early American circuses did not include elephants. In- 
stead, these shows were simple equestrian performances that 
stayed in one place while people came to see them. 

The first elephant to appear in America toured New England 
in 1796. Billed as the "largest of the quadrupeds," this beast 
simply stood and ate hay to the amazement of New Englanders 
who paid to see the monstrous creature during its initial tour. 
Nineteen years later, a large bull named Old Bet was exhibited 
to crowds along the eastern seaboard. By 1830, many equestrian 
companies had merged with traveling menageries that included 
elephants. 

Originally, the “ponderous pachyderm" performed solo and 
not in team work with other elephants. Some of the famous solo 
performers include Columbus, Tippo-Saib, Romeo, Sultan, and 
two Hannibals—Senior and Junior. Howe's Great London 
Circus of the 1870's was the first troupe to use elephants to 
form pyramids. From then on, circuses adopted this type of 
elephant act with five elephants performing together in one ring. 

Master showman P. T. (Phineas Taylor) Barnum once said 
that elephants were “the hook on which the circus hangs." He 
was probably referring to the animal's importance as an enter- 
tainment attraction and its usefulness as a beast of burden. His 
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fiercest competitor, Adam Forepaugh, felt that the success of a 
circus depended on the appeal of its elephants. 

These two men were always trying to outdo each other. In 
1882, Barnum pulled off what he thought was a master stroke 
of showmanship when he purchased Jumbo, the largest elephant 
ever exhibited, for ten thousand dollars from the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society of Great Britain. 

Newspapers of the era called Tumbo "the towering monarch 
of his mighty race." Actually, he was a huge African elephant 
with a good temperament who liked children. Unfortunately, 
Barnum saw his big attraction (and his investment) destroyed 
when Jumbo was hit by a locomotive in Saint Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada, on September 15, 1885. The front end of the locomotive 
was completely demolished. Jumbo died fifteen minutes after 
the collision. 


One elephant gives the other a bath in this modern circus act. 


Barnum subsequently tried to recover some of his loss on 
Jumbo with Alice, who was billed as the late elephant's widow, 
and Jumbo II, who was not quite as large as his predecessor. 
The latter caused a sensation in 1901 when he proved that an 
elephant could withstand an electrical charge of 2200 volts 
without blinking an eye! Actually, his thick elephant skin acted 
as an insulator. 

While Barnum was exhibiting the original Jumbo, Forepaugh 
had countered with a "genuine" white elephant, which he 
claimed was an extremely rare albino from Burma. This started 
what has been called the “white elephant wars.” 

After Barnum heard about Forepaugh’s new attraction, he 
charged that the only thing genuine about his competitor's 
white elephant was its paint job. Naturally, Barnum stated that 
his circus had the only true albino. Other circuses made similar 
claims about their white elephants. Eventually, the wars ended 
when the American press revealed that some, though not all, of 
these beasts were whitewashed frauds. The result was that all 
white elephants, genuine and fraudulent, were rejected by the 
public. 

Men like Barnum and Forepaugh have always measured a 
company's size by the number of elephants it has. About the 
turn of the century, most traveling circuses carried huge herds 
of elephants, averaging in size from twelve to twenty-four ani- 
mals. The Carson and Barnes Circus has had herds that average 
around thirty elephants. About twenty-five years ago, the Ring- 
ling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey Circus had fifty elephants, 
the largest circus herd ever assembled. Today, they carry from 
thirty-six to forty elephants. 

Before circuses traveled by train, elephants were indispensa- 
ble as beasts of burden. They pulled wagons, pushed poles, and 
powered the rigging used to raise the tent canvas. Many modern 
circuses still use elephants for light hauling. 

In cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada, 
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There was always great excitement when the circus came to town. This 
photo taken in the early 1930's in Brooklyn shows three circus elephants 
that were stabled at 169 Pacific Street. The neighbors turned out to see 
them. Note the fox terrier riding the elephant at left. 


the arrival of the circus is a major event. Children line the rail- 
road yards waiting for the animals to be unloaded. Circus ele- 
phants and children always have had a natural fondness for 
each other. There are many tales of youngsters so fascinated 
by the elephants who passed through their towns that they 
preserved the big footprints in plaster to prove that these 
animals had been there. 

Before each performance, the elephants are lined up outside 
the tents with their hind legs chained to steel stakes. A peanut 
stand is set up nearby so that the public can feed the elephants. 
Using their trunks, these huge beasts gently snatch the peanuts 
from the outstretched hands of circus-goers of all ages. 

Most modern circuses begin their performances with the 
grand entry parade. During this ceremony, the elephants march 
into the center ring in single file, the trunk of one holding the 
tail of another. For the elephant act, there are several basic 
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A group of elephants parading around a ring in an outdoor circus per- 
formance at old Bellevue Hospital in New York City. 


tricks. Some elephants are trained to sit up and beg, stand on 
their heads, or hop from leg to leg in a dance. In another popular 
routine, a girl rides into the ring on a large elephant, steps down, 
and is then picked up in the trunk of the huge beast who gently 
twirls her around like a baton! But no matter how they perform, 
elephants are always an attraction—even when they aren't real 
elephants. 

One such attraction is Lucy, the Margate, New Jersey, "ele- 
phant.” Not a living creature, Lucy is a wooden elephant of 
over a million pieces that was built in 1881 as a tourist attrac- 
tion to draw people to the Atlantic City area. Lucy stands six 
stories high and weighs ninety tons. She was declared an historic 
landmark in 1978, has been listed by the United States National | 
Park Service as an historic American building, and is just one ظ‎ 
more of the wonders of elephants! | 
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